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Suspicion of the ravages which were going on. Hadj flesh beneath. Forming our notions of pain from 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. cut up their own fingers with the same glee that 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. they cut a stick, and burn them in the candle with 
the same delight that they burn a piece of paper 
in the fire. Without pain, we could not proportion 
our actions to the strength of our frame, or our 
exertions to its powers of endurance. In the im- 
petuosity of youth we should strike blows that 
would crush our hands, and break our arms; we 
should take leaps that would dislocate our limbs ; 
and no longer taught by fatigue that the muscles 
needed repose, we should continue our sports and 
our walking tours till we had worn out the living 
tissue with the same unconsciousness that we now 
wear out our coats and our shoes. The very nu- 
triment which is the support of life would fre- 
quently prove our death. Mirabeau said of a man 
who was as idle as he was corpulent, that his only 
use was to show how far the skin would stretch 
without bursting. Without pain, this limit would 
be constantly exceeded, and epicures, experiencing 
no uneasy sensations, would continue their festivi- 
ties until they met with the fate of the frog in the 
fable, who was ambitious of emulating the size of 
the ox. Sir Charles Bell mentions the case of a 
patient who had lost the sense of heat in his right 
hand, and who, unconscious that the cover of a pan 
which had fallen into the fire was burning hot, 
took it out and deliberately returned it to its pro- 
per place to the destruction of the skin of the palm 
and fingers. This of itself would be an accident of 
incessant occurrence if the monitor were wanting 
which makes us drop such materials more hastily 
than we pick them up. Pain is the grand preserver 
of existence, the sleepless sentinel that watches over 
our safety, and makes us both start away from the 
injury that is present, and guard against it carefully 


than if our bodies were clothed with the a hide of 
a rhinoceros.” To have endowed the delicate in- 
ternal textures with an exquisite susceptibility to 
the gash from a knife, or a blow from a stick, would 
have been superfluous torture. The end is effec- 
tually attained by spreading over them a thin layer 
of highly sensitive skin, which is too intolerant of 
cuts or bruises to allow any harm to approach it, 
which it is in our power to avert. In addition to 
the protection which is thus provided against occa- 
sional dangers, the skin, by its sensibility, is essen- 
tial to our existence under the hourly conditions of 
life. It is the skin which acts as a thermometer to 
tell us whether the temperature is suited to our 
organization, and warns us alike to shun pernicious 
extremes of heat and cold. It is the skin again 
which prompts the instinctive restlessness that pre- 
serves the entire frame from decay. A paralytic 
patient must be supported upon soft pillows, and 
his position frequently changed by the nurse, or the 
uninterrupted pressure upon the same surface stops 
the flow of the blood, of which the consequence is 
the speedy destruction of the part, mortification, and 
death. When Sir Charles Bell called the atten- 
tion of his audience to this fact, in a lecture deli- 
vered before the College of Surgeons, he bid them 
observe how often, as they listened to him, they 
had moved upon their seats that they might shift 
the weight of their bodies, and relieve the portions 
which were beginning to be cramped. “ Were you 
constrained,” he said, “to retain one position dur- 
ing the whole hour you would rise stiff and lame.” 
Even in the unconsciousness of slumber the con- 
trivance continues to act, and, were it otherwise, 
sleep, instead of being “ nature’s sweet restorer,” 
would derange the circulation, and cripple our 
frames. 

Not only have different parts of the system sen- 
sibilities which differ in degree, but sensibilities 
which differ altogether in kind, so that while both 
shall be acutely alive to their appropriate stimulus, 
one or either may be dead to the application which 
rouses and tortures the other. “A man who had 
his finger torn off,” writes Sir Charles Bell, in his 
“ Animal Mechanics,” “so as to hang by the ten- 
don only, came to a pupil of Dr. Hunter. I shall 
now see, said the surgeon, whether this man has 
any sensibility in his tendon. He laid a cord 
along the finger, and, blindfolding the patient, cut 
across thetendon. Tell me, he asked, what I have 
cut across? Why, you have cut across the cord, 
to be sure, was the answer.” The tendon was as 
insensible as the string itself. Further experiments 
have shown that the tendons of the muscles, the 
ligaments which hold together the joints, the car- 
tilages which act as a pad to the extremities of the 
bones where they work upon one another, feel nei- 
ther cuts nor burns. But there is a very different 
result if they are submitted to stretching, laceration, 
and concussion. Then they raise the warning voice 
of pain, and obtuse to what might seem a morc 
agonizing species of injury, they are intolerant of 
the less. ‘The reason is obvious. The skin is the 
fence to the inner membranes from the first class of 
evils, but if the skin is to have the play and power 
of adaptation which is essential to its functions, its 
suppleness would be too great to be a check upon 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
Sense of Pain. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, when a boy, with the de- 
fant constancy of youth which had as yet suffered 
nothing, held the opinion that pain was no evil. 
He was refuted by a crab who bit his toe when he 
was bathing, and made him roar loud enough to 
be heard half a mile off. If he had maintained 
instead, that pain was a good, his doctrine would 
have been unimpeachable. Unless the whole con- 
stitution of the world were altered, our very exist- 
ence depends upon our sensibility to suffering. An 
anecdote, which is quoted by Dr. Carpenter, in 
his “Principles of Human Physiology,” from the 
“Journal of a Naturalist,’ shows the fatal effects 
of a temporary suspension of this law of our nature. 
Adrover went to sleep on a winter’s evening upon 
the platform of a lime-kiln, with one leg resting 
upon the stones which had been piled up to burn 
through the night. That which was gentle warmth 
when he lay down, became a consuming fire before 
herose up. His foot was burnt off above the ancle,|in the time to come. 
and when, roused in the morning by the man who| ‘The same Infinite Wisdom which has contrived 
superintended the lime-kiln, he put his stump, un-|pain for our protection has also distributed it in 
conscious of his misfortune, to the ground, the ex- |the manner which causes it to fulfil its defensive 
tremity crumbled into fragments. Whether he had| purposes with the least suffering to its subjects. 
been lulled into torpor by the carbonic acid driven|'The chapters which Sir Charles Bell devoted to this 
off from the lime-stone, or whatever else may have} question in his work on the “ Hand,” are alone, 
been the cause of his insensibility, he felt no pain,|from their originality, and the striking evidence 


humanity expired a fortnight afterwards in Bristol | Bridgewater Treatises. The skin is the advanced 
hospital. Without the warning voice of pain, life} guard through which every injury to the other 
would be a series of similar disasters. ‘The crab,|parts must take its way. The skin, therefore, 
to the lasting detriment of chemistry, might have|required to be the seat of a peculiar sensibility 
eaten off the future Sir Humphrey’s foot while he; both for its own security and to impel us to 
Was swimming without his entertaining the slightest) flinch from the violence which would hurt the 





he survived the injuries from the crab, he would|what we feel at the surface, we imbibe the idea 
yet have been cut off in the morning of his famous|that the deeper the wound the more severe would 
career, if, when experimenting on the gases, the|be the suffering, but this, says Sir Charles Bell, 
terrible oppression at his chest had not warned|is delusive, and contrary to the fact. The sur- 
him to cease inhaling the carburetted hydrogen,|geon, he adds, who makes use of the knife, in- 
uor, after a long struggle for life, would he have| forms the patient that the worst is over when the 
recovered to say to his alarmed assistant, “I do|skin is passed, and if, in the progress of the opera- 
hot think I shall die.” Without physical pain, in-|tion, it is found necessary to extend the outer in- 
fancy would be maimed, or perish, before experi-| cision, the return to the skin proves far more trying 
ence could inform it of its dangers. Lord Kaimes|than the original cut, from the contrast which it 
tdvised parents to cut the fingers of their children| presents to the comparative insensibility of the in- 
“cunningly” with a knife, that the little innocents|terior. The muscle is protected not by its own 
might associate suffering with the glittering blade| tenderness, which is by no means acute, but by the 

fore they could do themselves a worse injury ;|tenderness of its superficial covering, “which af- 
ut if no smart accompanied the wound, they would | fords,” says Sir Charles, “ a more effectual defence 
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the movements which affect the cartilages, the liga-|one great point of difficulty. Such a line between|also met with deep subtleties and devices, to ep. 


ments, and the tendons. These consequently are | St. Petersburg, through Siberia to Sitka, in Rus-|tangle me in that wisdom which seemeth able to 
made impatient of concussion, of tearing, and of|sian-America, will doubtless be ordered by the|make wise in the things of God; but indeed, jg 
stretching, that we might not leap from heights,| Emperor; and thus the greater portion of the way |foolishness, and a snare to the soul, bringing jt 
run with a violence, or twist our joints with a force|will be overcome. Russian policy and Imperial|back into captivity, where the enemy's gins pre- 


inconsistent with the strength of the human fabric. | 
The pain of a sprained ankle shows how sufficient 
is the punishment to put a check upon any excesses 
of, the kind. Exchange the sensibilities ; confer 
upon the membranes which are interposed between 
the joints, or which tie them together, the same | 
feelings both in kind and degree which belong to 
the skin, and the common movements of the body, 
or even the weight of one foot upon another, would 
have been attended, says Sir Charles Bell, with as 
much suffering as we experience when we walk 
upon an inflamed limb. 

Paley applauds the contrivance by which every- 
thing we eat and drink is made to glide on its road to 
the gullet, over the entrance to the wind-pipe with- 
out falling into it. A little moveable lid, the epi- 
glottis, which is lifted up when we breathe, is pressed 
down upon the chink of the air-passage by the 
weight of the food and the action of the muscles in 
swallowing it. Neither solids nor liquids, in short, | 
can pass without shutting down the trap-door as| 
they proceed. But this is only a part of the safe- 
guard. ‘The slit at the top of the wind-pipe, which | 
never closes entirely while we breathe, is endued | 
with an acute sensibility to the slightest particle of 
matter. The least thing which touches the margin 
of the aperture causes its sides to come firmly to- | 
gether, and the intruding body is stopped at the) 
inlet. It is stopped, but, unless removed, must drop 
at the next inspiration into the lungs. To effect 
its expulsion, the sensibility of the rim at the top of| 
the wind-pipe actually puts into vehement action a 
whole class of muscles placed lower than its bottom, | 
and which, compressing the chest over which they | 
are distributed, drives out the air with a force that | 
sweeps the offending substance before it. The| 
convulsive coughing which arises when we are) 
choked, is the energetic effort of nature for our| 
relief when anything chances to have evaded the 
protective epiglottis. Yet this property, to which 
we are constantly owing our lives, is confined to a 
single spot in the throat. It does not, as Sir| 








power demand this immediate communication with| vail.” He says he was exceedingly entangled 
the most remote portion of the Empire. A cor-|about the election and reprobation, fearing lest, 
respondent writing from St. Petersburg states that notwithstanding all his desires and seekings after 
there is much talk in that city in reference to the the Lord, he might in his decree have passed him 
establishment of telegraphic communications by |by; and he felt it would be bitter to bear his wrath, 
land with North America. The plan submitted by|and be separated from his love for evermore : yet,” 
the Russian government by a Belgian engineer, |said he, “if He had so decreed, it would be, and 
consists in bringing a telegraphic line through |I should fall away and perish at the last.” 
Siberia, then establishing a submarine communi- | “Tn this great trouble and grief (which was 
cation between the Cape East and that of the Point/much added to, by not finding the Spirit of God 
of Galles, and finally joining that line to those of|so in me and with me, as I had read and believed 
the United States, across Russian and British |the former Christians had it,) and in mourning 
America. jover, and grappling with, secret corruptions and 
temptations,” said he, “I spent many years, and 
For “The Friend.” | fe}] into great weakness of body; and, often cast 
How True Quakers are Made. ing myself upon my bed, did wring my hands and 
Quakerism is not a mere traditional thing, but | weep bitterly; begging earnestly of the Lord daily, 
a living experience, the same by which the faith of that I might be pitied by Him, and helped againg 
the patriarchs, prophets and apostles was estab-|my enemies, and be made conformable to the image 
lished, and by which alone we can attain to an/of his Son, by his own renewing power. 
establishment upon that foundation which cannot} ‘1 was smitten, broken and distressed by the 
be shaken. Lord, confounded in my worship, confounded in 
Instances might be cited to show that fear and|my knowledge, stripped of all in one day, (which 
trembling before the Lord is no new thing; but/it is hard to utter), and was matter of amazement 
has ever been the experience of his faithful ser-|to all that beheld me. I lay open and naked to 
vants who have been qualified to stand as way- all that would inquire of me, and strive to search 
marks for the people. These all have worked out out what might be the cause the Lord should deal 
their salvation with fear and trembling, and so with me. They would at first be jealous thatl 
through great tribulation entered into their eternal |had sinned and provoked him to do so; but when 
rest. Wherefore we are exhorted to think not|they scanned things thoroughly, and I opened my 
strange of the fiery trial which is to try us, as|/heart nakedly to them, I do not remember any one 
though some new thing happened to us; and as- |that ever retained that sense concerning me. My 
sured that there hath no temptation taken us, but soul remembereth the wormwood and gall, the «- 
such as is common to man, and that God is faith-|ceeding bitterness of that state, and is still hum 
ful who will not suffer us to be tempted above that|bled in me, in the remembrance of it before the 
we are able; but will with the temptation also Lord.” 
make a way to escape, that we may be able to| Many, at the present day, can, no doubt, in the 
bear it. line of their experience, find that which answereth 
Of the experience of the ancient prophets and |to these descriptions of the powerful workings of 


oo 


apostles, many of our early Friends, as well as 
some of latter time, have largely partaken; and 
this also has been recorded for our encouragement, 


the fiery baptism, through which the redeemed of 
the Lord have had, and still have, to pass on their 
way to the rest prepared for the righteous, to that 





Charles Bell affirms, belong to the rest of the wind-|that we should not faint in the day of adversity. |spiritual sabbath, wherein all fleshly labours are 
pipe, but is limited to the orifice, where alone it is|It is written of George Fox that he was tempted jended, and true silence is known; in which to 
needed. Admirably too, is it to observe, that while |more than once to despair of the mercy of God in worship the Father and the Son in the beauty of 
thus sensitive to the most insignificant atom, it|Christ Jesus; and upon one occasion he says:—|of holiness; in spirit and in truth. ‘This is the 
bears without resentment the atmospheric currents| Though I had great openings, yet great trouble blessed end of Quakerism, even the redemption of 
which are incessantly passing to and fro over its|and temptation came many times upon me; so our souls from the world, into the kingdom of 
irritable lips. “ It rejects,” says Paley, “the touch |that when it was day I wished for night, and when righteousness and peace; an experience worth 
of a crumb of bread, or a drop of water, with alit was night I wished for day.” And again:— labouring and suffering for, as a l'ttle foretaste of 
spasm which convulses the whole frame; yet, left)“ My troubles were so great, that I could have that unspeakable joy which shall never end; with 
to itself and its proper office, the intermission of|wished I had been born blind, that I might never which these light afflictions, that endure but fora 
air alone, nothing can be so quiet. It does not|have seen wickedness or vanity; and deaf, that 1 moment, are not worthy to be compared. 
even make itself felt; a man docs not know that| might never have heard vain and wicked words, or —_—_-+—— 
he has a trachea. This capacity of perceiving|the Lord’s name blasphemed.” At another time) Planting Trees—The system of removing large 
with such acuteness, this impatience of offence, yet he says, “As J cannot declare the misery I was trees with balls of frozen earth is frequently prac- 
perfect rest and ease when let alone, are properties, |in, it was so great and heavy upon we; so neither tised, and occasionally may be recommended, but 
one would have thought, not likely to reside in the|can I set forth the mercies of God unto me in all jis a very expensive process, and by no means Jus 
same subject. It is to the junction, however, of/my misery.” And again:—“ When I was in the |tifiable as a general system. No amount of soil, 
these almost inconsistent qualities, in this, as well|deep, shut up under all, I could not believe I frozen or otherwise, will compeusate for the destruc 
as in some other delicate parts of the body, that/should ever overcome; my troubles, my sorrows tion of roots, and to remove all the soil occupied 
we owe our safety and our comfort—our safety to|and my temptations were so great that [ thought by them is simply impracticable. The larger aud 
their sensibility, our comfort to their repose.” | many temes that 1 should have despaired.” ‘older the tree the further will the roots exteud, and, 
(To be continued.) Isaac Penington says of his experience, while consequently, the fewer of them can be secured iu 
- under the preparing Hand :—‘ What I met with a limited space. There is great want of discrimi 
A Russo-American Telegraph.—A telegraphic |in my travails, in my waitings, in my spiritual ex-|nating judgment shown in this matter of lifting 
commmnication between this continent and Russia |ercises, is not to be uttered; only in a general way, |large trees. It seems to be an opinion with mauy 
is not only far from being an impossible thing, but|I may say this, I met with the very strength of |that, provided they lift a ton or two of soil with a 
is, in reality, so easy, the vast extent of the line|He//. The cruel oppressor roared upon me, and tree, success must be certain, The stunted ap- 
considered, that it is likely at no very distant day,/made me feel the bitterness of his captivity, while pearance of such trees, even if they live, ought to 
to be carried into effect, provided there be any|he had any power; yea, the Lord was far from|convinee planters that the process will not pay: 
prospect of remuneration. Here, however, is the}my help, and from the voice of my roaring. I|'lo secure a healthy growth, the branches must be 
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reduced in a corresponding ratio with the destruc- 
tion of roots. 
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The different varieties of Plum and Prune are 


It is roots, then, and not soil that|/also generally referred to two species of Prunus,’ 


ought to be removed; and the roots can only be|(#. domestica and PP. insititia), which, like the 
traced and secured when both the soil and the air| preceding, inhabit the temperate parts of Europe 


are free of frost. 


competent and experienced planter. 
process of removal, he will ascertain the amount of 


root mutilation, and he will be further guided by|of Armenia, and the vicinity of the Caucasus. 
the kind, age, and health of the tree that is being}was not known by the Grecks in the time of} and Palestine. 


operated upon, all of which will exert a special in- 
fluence in controlling his future management and 
care. Occasionally, we meet with instances where 
success has been all that could be desired ; but all 
practice not founded upon principle is empirical. 
Such practice may be successful, because it nfay, 
by chance, be founded upon a natural law; but 
this being unknown, no continuance of success can 
be secured, and all the future is uncertainty. 





From the London Friend. 
On the Geographic Origin of the Commonly Used 
Species of Plants. 
(Concluded from page 276.) 

Next we arrive at a large number of plants 
grown for the sake of their fruits. 

The Citron (Citrus medica) is mentioned by 
Theophrastus as grown in Media, and reached 
Rome about the period of the Christian era. It 
was grown by the Hebrews at the time of the cap- 
tivity, and was doubtless imported by them from 
Babylon. It is a native of Hindostan, and was 
generally cultivated at an early epoch throughout 
the southern parts of Asia. 

The Lemon (Citrus Limonum) has been found 
wild by Royle in the woods of Northern India. 
It was unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
and was only spread westward at the time of the 
conquests of the Arabs. 

Of the Orange (Citrus Aurantium) there are 
two forms—by some considered distinct species— 
the sweet orange, and the bitter, or Seville orange. 
This is also an aboriginal inhabitant of Southern 
Asia. The bitter variety was unknown to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, but is mentioned in the 
prescriptions of the Arab physicians as early as) 
the tenth century of the Christian era. The Cru- 
saders made acquaintance with it in Palestine, and 
it was grown in Sicily in the year 1002. It was) 
brought by the Mahometans to Spain, and was 
found by the Portuguese on the east coast of Af- 
rica, when they doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1498. The sweet orange is a more recent in- 
troduction, but had reached many places in Italy 
and Spain by the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘the Vine (Vitis vinifera) is spontaneous both 
tothe north and south of the Caucasus, and per- 
haps extends in an aboriginal state as far as Per- 
sia and Cabul. A Sanserit name shows that it 
has been known in India from an early era. 
progress which its culture made in a westward di- 
rection under the influence of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and the wide extent of its diffusion 
at the present day, are well known. 

The Strawberry (Frugaria vesca) and Rasp- 
berry (Rubus deus) are both diffused as indi- 


geuous plants throughout the temperate parts ofjoften mentioned in the Hebrew writings, and is 


Europe and Asia; but have been cultivated, com- 
monly, only since the middle ages. 

The most esteemed authors refer all the varie- 
ties of Cherry to two Linnwan species, (Prunus 
Cerasus and P. Pavium) both indigenous in the 
temperate parts of Europe and Asia. Pliny men- 
tions several varieties; so that, even so early as 


his time, they must have been cultivated to a con-| 


siderable extent. 


The amount of pruning that the|}and Asia. 
branches require must be left to the judgment of a| vulgar names at an early era indicate a wide dis-| sweat of his brow. 
During the |persion and an extensive usage. 


The multiplicity and diversity of their 


The Apricot (Prunus Armeniaca) is a native 


It 


Theophrastus, and has no Sanserit or Celtic name. 
It is first mentioned by Dioscorides and Pliny; 
and apparently did not become known, generally, 
till about the period of the Christian era. 

The Peach (Persica vulgaris) was brought by 
the Greeks aud Romans from Asia, about the 
Christian era. The Hebrew books make no men- 
tion of it, and it is without name in Sanscrit; but 
in China the culture amounts up to a remote anti- 
quity, and it is doubtless there that it has had its 
origin. In America it has been grown with re- 
markable facility and success. 

The Almond (Amygdalus communis) grows 
wild in the Caucasus and other parts of Western 
Asia, and, perhaps, also in Barbary. It was well 
known to the Hebrews, and to the Greeks in the 
time of Theophrastus. It is mentioned by Pliny 
under the name of Nuwxz Greca; but he doubts 
whether it existed in Italy in the time of Cato. 
It is grown in China; but has no Sanscrit name, 
and does not succeed in India at the present day. 

The Pear (Pyrus communis) is spontaneous in 
the temperate parts of Europe and Western Asia, 
and had already been grown for some time in the 
days of Pliny. The plant has no Sanscrit name; 
but its culture now extends through Central Asia 
to China. 

The Apple (Pyrus Malus) also grows wild in 
the temperate parts of Europe and Western Asia, 
and was much cultivated by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 

The Gooseberry (Ribes Grossularia) and Red 
Currant (Riles rubrum) also both inhabit the 
temperate or even northern parts of Europe. They 
were not brought into requisition by the ancient 


Greeks and Romans, and seem to have been grown} 


artificially only since the middle ages. 

The Cucumber (Cucumis sativus) appears to 
have had its origin in Central Asia. It was used 
by the Sanscrit inhabitants of Hindostan, and is 


that it must have been introduced to Europe at an 
early date. 
The Olive (Olea europea) is often mentioned in 


ithe Old Testament, and was one of the fruits pro-| remote antiquity. 


for the sake of the nutritive properties of their 
grains. 

The culture of Wheat (Triticum vulgare) 
‘doubtless mounts up to the date when it was or- 
Gained that man should earn his bread by the 
In China, M. Stanislas Jullien 
‘has shown that it was grown 2822 years before the 
'Christian era, and many passages of Holy Writ 
show that it was known long before this in Egypt 
In China its introduction is attri- 
‘buted to the emperor Chin-nong. In the eighth 
‘chapter of Deuteronomy, Moses speaks of the land 
|of promise as a land of wheat and of barley; and 
lalthough the plant has not been met with any 
| where in an indisputably indigenous condition, his- 
toric and linguistic testimony point alike to West- 
‘ern and Central Asia as the region where it has 

had its origin. In Western Asia, and amongst the 

| Egyptians, Barley may lay claim to a cultivation 
_as ancient as that of Wheat. Of the three species 
‘which are commonly used, that with six ranks 
| (Hordeum hexastichon) seems to have been the 
| earliest employed ; but all three were known to the 
| Greeks, and are spoken of by Theophrastus. The 
|two-ranked plant (Hordeum distichon) has been 
|found lately in a clearly aboriginal condition on 
‘the shores of the Caspian Sea; and we cannot 
doubt that barley, also, has had its home in West- 
ern Asia, 

The Rye (Secale cereale) has no Sanscrit name, 
and was unkuown to the ancient Egyptians. It is 
spoken of by Greek authors as a grain grown in 
Thrace and Macedonia, and by Pliny as used by 
the Taurino, a tribe located at the foot of the 
Alps. Linguistic data points out an extensive 
culture, at an early era, in the region that lies be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Alps; and, from the 
indications of the authors of the floras of the dif- 
ferent provinces of Austria, it seems to have been 
originally spontaneous in that part of the world. 
Allied species inhabit Sicily, the Caucasus, and the 
|islands of the Grecian Archipelago. 
| The Oat (Avena sativa) was not cultivated by 
the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks or Romans, and 
has no Sansecrit name. By Pliny it is mentioned 
as used for bread by the German tribes. The mul- 
tiplicity of its primitive names in the languages of 
the Sclavonie stock and the testimony of botanical 
|authors alike point to an origin, as in the case of 
| the rye, in the western parts of temperate Europe, 





‘spoken of both by Theophrastus and Pliny; so| where, as well as in Siberia, several allied species 


are to be met with. 

The Rice plant (Oryza sativa) is a native of 
| India, and its culture there mounts up to a very 
It is said to have been intro- 


mised to the Hebrews by Moses when they should| duced to China by the emperor Chin-nong, 2822 
‘reach the land of Canaan. It was well known to) years before Christ; and it has also been diffused 
the Greeks in the days of Homer, but has no San-/ for a long time in the eastern parts of Africa. In 
scrit name; and, according to Herodotus, was new) the time of Strabo it had reached, in a western di- 





ito the Persians at the time at which he wrote.) 


| Rome was ruled by the Tarquins; but under the| 
early emperors it was diffused as far as Gaul and) 
Spain. Its primitive habitation seems to have been| 
in Asia Minor, and, perhaps, extended also to the’ 
south-east of Europe. 

The Fig (Ficus Carica) has a Sanscrit name, is} 





spoken of by Homer, Theophrastus and Pliny; so! 
that its cultivation must have taken its origin at a 
very remote era. Modern authors enumerate se- 
veral distinct species of fig; but these seem all to 
have their home about the cradle of the human 
‘race in Western Asia; though, perhaps, some of 
‘them are also indigenous in the south-east of Eu- 
rope and on the northern shores of Africa. 





Next we will speak of the Cereal Grasses grown! 


rection, Babylon and Syria. By the Mahometans 


The | According to Pliny, it had not reached Italy when| it was spread round the basin of the Mediterranean, 


and by the moderns imported to the Western hemi- 
sphere. 

The Maize (Zea Mays) is an inhabitant of 
America, but of what part is not clearly known. 
What is apparently the same has been found wild 
both in Paraguay and amongst the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the United States. At the date of the 
discovery of America, it was cultivated, especially 
in Mexico and South America, as extensively as 
wheat or barley in the Old World. It has been 
introduced to various parts of Europe, and seems 
to have reached China by the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 

The Bean (fuba vulgaris) was known to the 
ancient Egyptians, and also to the Hebrews, 
Greeks, Romans and Chinese. Like wheat, barley, 





and many other species we have noticed, it has had 
its origin in Western Asia. 

Like the Bean, the Lentil (Evvwm Lens) was 
cultivated at a very early era, and was known to 
the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. Its names 
are derived from two roots, one Hebrew, the other 
Greek ; so that it is probable that the plant is in- 
digenous both in Western Asia and Eastern Eu- 
rope. ‘The pea was widely used at an early era, 
and was known not only to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but also to the Sanscrit races. There are 
two species, one of which (Pisum sutevum) grows 
wild at the present day in the Crimea; and the 
other (Pisum arvense) has an indigenous range, 
which extends from Spain to Russia. 

With the enumeration of a few more species, of 
which the grains are used for important economical 
purposes, we will conclude. 

‘the Walnut (Juglans regia) is indigenous to 
the south of the Caucasus, and apparently also in 
Cashmere, China, and the northern parts of Hin- 
dostan. It is mentioned by Pliny as introduced 
from Persia to Greece; and is supposed also to be 
alluded to by Theophrastus. 

The Cocoa plant ( Z'heobroma Cacao) grows wild 
in South America, in the basins of the Amazon 
and the Orinoco. It has been propagated by cul- 
ture in other warm humid tracts of the same con- 
tinent; and allied species are found both in South 
America and Mexico. 

The Coffee plant (Coffea Aralica) is indigenous 
in Abyssinia and other parts of tropical Africa, 
and has been employed there and in Arabia from 
a very early date. It was not known in Western 
Europe till after the Crusades, but its use spread 
rapidly during the middle ages, in spite of con- 
flicts and prohibitions. The Dutch introduced it 
to Batavia during the later years of the 17th cen- 
tury, and soon afterwards carried it to Surinam. 
It reached the Isle of Bourbon in 1718, Martinique 
in 1720, Guadaloupe in 1730, and is at the present 
day to tropical agriculture what the vine is in 
Southern Europe, and the tea-tree in China. 

Of the Cotton plant (Gossypium) there are 
many distinct species, some ligneous, some herba- 
ceous; all of which inhabit the tropical zones of 
Asia, Africa or America. Many of them have 
been cultivated from a very early era, both in the 
Old World and the New. Our name (cotton) is 
derived from the Arabic word which was originally 
applied to Gossypium herbaceum, a species which 
was grown in Central Asia, at a period of remote 
antiquity, and spreading thence in the direction of 
Syria and Arabia, encountered G. punctatum, 
which is of African origin. For the Romans, cot- 
ton was an article of great luxury; but at the time 
of Mahomet it was used extensively by the Arabs, 
and it is found casually with the Egyptian mum- 
mies, and in the tombs of the Peruvian Incas. 

In conclusion, we will only note that it is inter- 
esting and instructive to remark how large a pro- 
portion of these plants we have passed under re- 
view that are best calculated to fulfil a useful pur- 
pose to our race have been originally placed, by a 
beneficent Creator, in the very region of all others 
where they would earliest fall under the attention 
of man, and soonest be rendered available to his 
use. ‘The eye, capable to see, and the mind will- 
ing to understand, may find in this, as in every 
other department of inquiry, no matter whether it 
deals with moral, intellectual, or physical pheno- 
mena, fresh grounds whereon to admire and to re- 
verence the infinite wisdom and goodness of an 
omniscient and omnipotent God. 

Humility and knowledge in poor clothes, excel 
pride and ignorance in costly attire. 


























Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 


sire to reach Norwich was so strong, that the after- 
noon after this last memorable meeting, he rode 15 
miles on his way thither. 





UND. 


For “ The Friend.” 


giously concerned for the right instruction of their 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


offspring, and John was favoured with a piously 
guarded education. 

He was blessed with good natural parts, and 
with what may be called constitutional amiabilit 
of temper, yet he early found, that if he would at. 
tain and preserve purity of heart and peace with 
God, he must give diligent attention to the voice of 
|Divine wisdom. Through obedience to the cross of 
Christ, through giving heed to the light within, 
through the sanctifying baptisms of the Holy Spi. 
rit, natural kindliness became transformed into 


christian love, and moral correctness into holiness 
‘of heart. 


bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 278.) 
PETER ANDREWS. 
Peter Andrews was very weak in body, the five 
days he remained at Woodbridge, and yet his de- 


He said, his love to 
Friends at Norwich was so strong he thought he| 
could willingly die there. The ‘first night he re- 
mained at the village of Yoxford, the second night! 4 he was found walking in the fear of the Lord 
at Bunjay, and the next day was favoured to reach |in humility and circumspection before him, the ser. 
the house of his friend, John Oxley. Here he was|yants of the same divine Master, could but take 
obliged to keep his bed. i s note of his watchful, steady walking, and feeling 
It being the time of the Yearly Meeting, many|the evidence that he had been with Jesus, the 
friends called to visit him. To some of them he} fojt a flow of unity towards him, and estesaal him 
expressed his conviction that he was in his right|eyep in youth as one worthy ot han. In the 
place, and was satisfied in giving up to the Lord’s | heginning of the year 1715, he was married to 
requirings “in leaving his outward habitation and | pjJen Ellis, a worthy daughter of that truly valu. 
those nearest and dearest blessings, a tender affec-| a}Je aiahitee of the gospel, Rowland Ellis. This 
tionate wife, and dutiful children,” for whom he connection, entered into, doubtless, with the Divine 
expressed much affection. Being in a heavenly | sanction, was eminently conducive to his spiritual 
frame of mind, he on one occasion addressed the| growth. In the year 1720, John received a gift 
Almighty, as nearly as the Friend who was with | in the ministry. “His appearance therein was 
him, could understand, as follows :—“ Thou, dear reverend, such as suited a mind thoroughly sensi- 
F ather! dost not afflict thy children willingly, but! ble of the awful importance of the service. He 
for some great and good cause, known to thyself.' had a clear, engaging and graceful manner of de. 
Dearest Father! suffer not thy children ever to livery, and ready uttera:ce. His matter was geu- 
despair of thy mercy! Dearest Father! thou hast erally deep, yet regular, and well-connected. He 
been pleased at this time to open, and to favour me| was profound in heavenly mysteries, and plain in 
with thy goodness, My soul is thankful, and can declaring them; well acquainted with the Holy 
say, Thou art worthy of glory, and praise forever-| Scriptures, and skilful in deducing doctrine from 
more. F 7a ithem. ‘The visible creation also was a fruitful 
He continued declining in strength until the|source from whence he often drew very apt simili- 
13th of the Seventh month, 1756, when he de-|tudes. But that which crowned his services, was 
parted this life, being aged about 49 years. “‘ We|the effusion of Divine love, in his bosom, wherewith 
believe,” say the Friends of Suffolk Quarterly | the High Priest of our profession adorns and digni- 
Meeting, he “is gone among those to whom that fies his faithful servants.” 
benediction belongs, “Blessed are the dead that| Of a remarkable visitation of Divine love to the 
die in the Lord, from henceforth ; yea, saith the| members of the Society of Friends about Plymouth 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and| and North Wales for a few years previous to 1720, 
their works do follow them!” Norwich Friends! Jane Hoskins writes, “ Many of the youth were 
say, he “no doubt rests with the spirits of the just | reached, and by the effectual operation of Divine 
made perfect, in the glorious mansions prepared for| and heavenly life, brought into true submission to 
all who hold out in faithfulness to the end. His the cross of Christ, several were called to the mi- 
memory is very precious and dear to many, and it|nistry, and engaged to speak in the authority of 
may truly be said, that no Friend from any part |the gospel, which is now the same as formerly, the 
of the world, who has travelled in this nation, has| power of God unto salvation, unto all who receive 
been more approved, or had more general service, it with meekness, and truly believe in and patiently 
in so short a time.” |\wait for the inward and spiritual appearance of 
His friend, Edward Peckover, adds, “ He lived | Christ our holy Redeemer. Among the many thus 
beloved, and died lamented. His industry and | favoured, was our dear and well-beloyed friend and 
diligence in travelling were very remarkable, and | brother, John Evans, who was blessed with an ex- 
he scarce knew what it was to have a day’s perfect cellent gift in the ministry, and being faithful to 
health after his arrival here, about 14 months. | his heavenly calling, became an able publisher of 
So long as he was favoured with strength, he gave|the gospel; preaching it in the demonstration and 
himself wholly up to answer those services to which | power of God. He was careful to discharge his 
he was called, and by a moderate computation he | trust according to Divine ability, yet not forward, 
rode about 1500 miles. but patient in waiting for the motions of life, by 
which he attained experience, and knew when to 
speak, and when to be silent. In this, as in his 
Joseph Heritage was an elder of Chester Meet- | love of silence, he was exemplary—he was likewise 
ing, West Jersey. “He was a diligent attender | blessed with the christian virtues of brotherly love, 
of meetings and exemplary therein; an open, free-|and universal charity ; and being endowed with 4 
hearted man, and loved the company of his friends. good understanding, was a man of sound judgment, 


He departed this life in 1756, in the 82d year of; wherefore I always esteemed him as an elder bro- 

his age.” |ther, and gave him the right hard of fellowship. 

|He was an instrument of help, and good to me in 

, ; ; ; \my infant state in religion, which in point of grati- 

John Evans was born in Denbighshire, in the tude I ought never to forget. Oh, may I conduct 

principality of Wales, in the year 1689, and was, |in such a manner through this state of preparation, 
in the year 1698, brought by his parents to Gwyn-|as that my latter end may be like his.” 


nedd, in Pennsylvania. His parents were reli-| In the year 1723, with his beloved friend and 
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relative, Evan Evans, he visited the meetings of|three were sent to California; five to Michigan; 
Friends in New Jersey, and, in 1728, the meetings| two were given to professed ministers in other So- 
in New England generally. On this last oecasion|cieties; aud a number were taken for distribution 
they appear to have been about six months from|among members of our Society in limited circum- 
home. Inthe year 1723, he was first employed | stances. 
by his Monthly Meeting in the weighty service of} The whole amount received for books and pam- 
visiting families. This was a work for which he|phlets sold is $465.23; out of which there has 
was peculiarly qualified, and in which he was often|been paid for incidental expenses $38.69; the 
engaged. His heart was open in tender sympathy] balance of $426.54 has been paid to the Trea- 
for all in affliction, and his friends say of him, “ He|surer of the Yearly Meeting. There has been 
never appeared more amiable or useful than in the|paid for paper $204.81, for printing $48.20, for 
exercise of that social christian office of visiting the| binding $244.52, for the purchase of “ Youthful 
sick, the widow and fatherless, and others in afflic-| Piety” and “ Exposition” $32.82, for repairing 
tion. He thought it best to say little on those oc-|stereotype plates $4.80, for German books 56.03— 
casions, and that silent sympathy and secret breath-| making a total of expenditures of $591.18. 
ings for their relief was more consolating than many| During the year the “History of the Life of 
words. His assistance was not confined to those|Thomas Ellwood and Memoirs of Henry Hull 
seasons of deepest grief. He bestowed much of|have been stereotyped; the former at a cost of 
his time in assisting widows, and in the guardian-| $238.98, and the latter of $215.31, making to- 
ship of orphans, whose affairs he transacted for| gether $454.29, which was paid out of a fund con- 
many years with no small trouble to himself, and|tributed by a Friend of this city for the printing 
advantage to them.” and distributing of the approved writings of Friends. 
‘The importance of love and peace to civil and) Two hundred and fifty copies of each of the above- 
religious society he was highly sensible of, and|named works have been printed, as has also been 
was as diligent in promoting them by precept and|the same number respectively of Barclay’s Apolo- 
example, as he was successful in restoring peace|gy and George Fox’s Journal, and five hundred 
and harmony, where any violation thereof appear-| copies of “ No Cross, no Crown.” 
ed.’ “ His conduct and conversation in private life} The number of books and pamphlets taken from 
was exemplary, and such as implied an inward and|the store during the past year, is rather greater 
close inspection over the secret movements of his}than that of the year immediately preceding it, 
own heart.” although the variety of our books has been some- 
As he grew in years, he obtained in an eminent} what diminished by the exhaustion of the editions 
degree the love and confidence of the honest-|of several small works, with which the store was 
hearted, discerning fathers and mothers in the|formerly supplied by purchase. It is in contem- 
church. His service in various ways was great,|plation to have fresh editions of those works 
and amidst all his engagements he seemed never to| printed, and increase our stock, as we consider it 
forget, that there is nothing belongs to the creature,|important that the approved writings of Friends 
but blushing and confusion of face, and that former] should continue to be freely circulated among our 
experience is no authority for present action, but|members and others. 
that daily strength and daily direction must be} The present is a time of no little excitement and 
sought ot the Giver of every good and perfect gift.|inquiry on the subject of religion, and we doubt 
(To be continued.) not there are many sincere seekers after a know- 
ledge of the truths of the gospel, unfettered by the 
forms and ceremonies that have had their origin in 
the will and contrivance of man. 
suaded much good might result, were Friends more 
generally engaged to seek for suitable opportunities 
for disseminating the various works which set forth 
the principles of our religious Society, and are cal- 
culated, under the Divine blessing, to lead the 
readers to a more close attention and unreserved 
obedience to the manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
in the heart, which is mercifully bestowed on all, 
and brings salvation to all who submit to its hea- 













































accetmiilibinennnion 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
REPORT OF THE BOOK COMMITTEE. 

To the Meeting for Sufferings:—The Book 
Committee report that during the past year thir- 
ten huudred and seventy-seven volumes and two 
hundred and twenty-seven pamphlets have been 
taken from the Book-store. 

Nine hundred and forty-eight of the books and 
one hundred and eight of the pamphlets were sold ; 
aud four hundred and twenty-nine of the former 
and one hundred and nine of the latter have been 
given away, the estimated cost of which is $211.34. 
In the distribution of the latter, forty-two volumes 
were taken for a library at Oscaloosa, Iowa, forty- 
three volumes for the “ Free Public Library” at 
New Bedford, Mass.; eight volumes for a library 
near Kort des Moines, Iowa; eighty-eight volumes 
and twenty-four pamphlets for libraries in Canada 
West ; twenty-three volumes for Pleasant Hill 
Library near Chester, Pa.; making a total of two 
hundred and four volumes and twenty-four pam- 
phiets furnished to public libraries. Thirty-three 
volumes were sent to Beaufort, North Carolina; 
sixteen volumes and twelve pamphlets to Osawa- 
timie, and eight to a Friend near Leavenworth, 
Kansas; five to Cambridge, Mass. ; five to “Green- 
wood First-day School ;” twelve to York, Penna. ; 
and forty-nine for distribution in the West Indies. 
Thirty-two volumes and forty-six pamphlets in 
German have been furnished to persons reading] the report is satisfactory to the meeting. 
that language ; fifteen volumes were given tothe] 7b the Yearly Meeting:—The Committee who 


Judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania ;|have charge of the Boarding School at West-town, 
nine to the British Ambassador at Washington ;| report :— 


will continue to provide liberally for furnishing 
such works to all, either gratuitously or at prices 
merely covering the actual cost. 

Inquiries are not unfrequently made at the store, 
both by members and others, for copies of the 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
much disappointment expressed at finding they are 
not kept for sale. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

SAMUEL Bert ez, 
Henry Cope. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 15th, 1858. 





The Committee having charge of the Boarding- 
School at West-town, made the following report; 
which was read, and their care and labours in the 
management of the Institution are approved, and 


We are per-| 





That besides attending the stated examinations, 


the Institution has frequently been visited by a 
part of their number, and such attention and as- 
sistance given, as were likely to promote the wel- 
fare of the pupils and family. 


General good health has prevailed, and no case 


of very serious disease occurred, which, in so nu- 


merous a household, is cause of gratitude to the 
Preserver of men. 


During the year, which closed on the 16th of 


Tenth month last, 116 scholars were admitted, 59 
of whom were boys, and 57 were girls. 
rage number for the same period was 196, viz: 
106 boys, and 90 girls. 
the previous year, the reduction being chiefly in 
the number attending the summer session, the boys’ 


school being generally crowded during the winter 
term. 


The ave- 


This is 30 less than in 


Meetings for Divine worship are held on First- 


day mornings and afternoons, and on Fifth-days; 
and while these are felt to be opportunities of 
much exercise, yet we have reason to believe, that 


Ile whose heritage children are declared to be, 


condescends at seasons to own them by his presence, 


and that profitable impressions are thus made on 
the youthful mind. 

The same course of study is pursued as has 
heretofore been the case; embracing all the branches 
of a good English education, with instruction in the 
Greek and Latin languages, and lectures during 
the winter season; and the progress made by the 
pupils is as great as could reasonably be expected. 
The usual instruction in the Christian principles 
and testimonies of Friends, is also given. 

The additions and improvements to the build- 
ings, and the good repair into which they have 
been put, contribute much to the comfort and 
health of the family. 

The payments for family expenses have been 
$13,243.72; for salaries and wages, $8,509.47 ; 
incidentals, $397.63; and for repairs and im- 
provements, $768.49; making a total of $22,- 
919.31. 

There has been charged for board and tuition, 
the sum of $17,688.19; for rents of tenements, 
saw and grist-mills, and for profits on merchandise 
sold, $956.63 ; making together a total of $18,- 
644.82, and showing a deficiency in these accounts 
of $4,274.49, which is $493.69 less than there was 
last year. 

The income of the Fund for general purposes 
has been, for the year, $1,296.14; and the balance 
to the credit of the farm is $2,623.66 ; which, with 
the sum appropriated by the Yearly Meeting, make 


venly teaching. We trust the Yearly Meeting) $4,719.80; giving a credit balance on the books 


of $445.31. It is to be observed, however, that 
the credit given for board and tuition is the whole 
amount charged, without any allowance for losses 
in collection, of which a small proportion occurs 
almost every year; rendering it desirable that there 
should be an annual balance in favour of the In- 
stitution, in order to meet such a contingency. 

In the performance of their duties, the attention 
of the Committee has frequently to be directed to 
the apparel of the children; and it has been pain- 
ful to observe an increasing departure from our 
christian testimony to plainness, in many of the 
articles of clothing brought by the pupils, occa- 
sioning considerable trouble and expense in alter- 
ing them, or requiring that they should be return- 
ed. This is often trying ‘to the scholars; and pa- 
rents would save them much discomfort, and the 
caretakers and Committee no inconsiderable labour 
and trouble, if they would strictly comply with the 
printed directions on the subject, which are fur- 
nished them. Some additional regulations having 
recently been found necessary, they are subjoined , 
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and, with the other rules, are commended to the 
close attention of all who propose sending children 
to the school. A more strict observance of the 
rule against furnishing scholars with books, news- 
papers and money, is necessary. 

The advantages this Seminary offers for thorough 
instruction in the different branches of useful know- 
ledge, the lowness of the price charged for board 
and tuition, the healthfulness of the situation, the 
excellence of the accommodations, and the endea- 
vours used to guard the moral and religious edu- 
cation of the youth, commend it to the liberal sup- 
port of Friends; and it is desirable the full num- 
ber of scholars should attend, as it so much dimin- 
ishes the relative cost of each one. 

The Committee is desirous that this Seminary 
may continue to be managed in conformity with 
the religious concern in which it originated, and 
may ever bear the obvious marks of being a 
Friends’ School. Their efforts for the attainment 
of these objects will be very much aided, by the 
kind and cheerful co-operation of those who send 
their children to be educated there; and they 
would earnestly solicit it. There are difficulties to 
be met in conducting it, and a large amount of 
responsibility at all times to be borne, and it is a 
strength to the Committee when they feel that they 
have the cordial support of Friends. 

They desire that there may be an increasing and 
united engagement to keep under religious exercise 
for the guarded education and proper training of 
the children, as well as for the welfare of this im- 
portant and valuable Institution; and then we 
cannot doubt but it will continue to receive the 
blessing of Him, who only can prosper the work of 
our hands. 

By direction and on behalf of the Committee, 

Davip Roserts, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 9th, 1858. 


At a stated meeting of the Committee to super- 
intend the Boarding School at West-town, held 
Twelfth mo. 9th, 1857. 

It has been cause of painful concern to the Com- 
mittee to learn that, notwithstanding the repeated 
advices issued by the Yearly Meeting, (printed 
copies of which are furnished to those who pro- 
pose sending children to the Institution,) there is 
an increasing departure from our christian testi- 
mony to plainness and simplicity, in the colour and 
make of many of the articles of clothing brought 
to the school by the pupils. 

On renewed consideration of the subject it is 
concluded, that in order to check this tendency, 
and promote a closer observance of the regulations, 
all such garments as do not conform therewith, if 
they cannot conveniently be altered, are to be forth- 
with returned by the Superintendent to the parents 
or guardian, at their expense. 

Any articles of apparel sent to the pupils during 
the session, must be submitted to the Superintend- 
ent or Matron for examination; and if not ap- 
proved, or if worn without being so submitted, are 
to be returned in the same manner. 

Some of the boys having brought with them 
dress frock-coats, double-breasted vests, vests with 
rolling or falling collars, and also caps, it is deemed 
proper to state explicitly, that such articles are not 
admissible, and that the boys will be required to 
wear hats, plain vests, plain coats, made in the 
usual form, or plain roundabouts. 

a 

Force of Imagination.—A Lucchese peasant, 
shooting sparrows, saw his dog attacked by a 
strange and very ferocious mastiff. He tried to 
separate the animals, and received a bite from his 
own dog, which instantly ran off through the ficlds, 
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was not to be found, and the peasant, after some 
time, began to feel symptoms of nervous agitation. 
He conceived that the dog, from disappearing, was 
mad, and within a day or two after this idea had 
struck him, he began to feel symptoms of hydro- 
phobia. They grew hourly more violent; he raved 
and had all the evidences of the violent distemper. 
As he was lying, with the door open to let in the 
last air that he was about to breathe, he heard his 
dog bark. The animal ran up to his bed-side, 
licked his hand, and frolicked about the room. It 
was clear that he, at least, was in perfect health. 
The peasant’s mind was relieved at the instant; he 
got up with renewed strength, dressed himself, 
plunged his head into a basin of water, and, thus 
refreshed, walked into the room to his astonished 
family. The statement is made in a memoir, by 
Professor Barbatini; and it is not improbable that 
many attacks of a disease so strongly dependent on 
the imagination, might be cured by ascertaining 
the state of the animal by which the bite was given. 
sesensitnl lipase 
A Night on the Plains of Mongolia. 

Atkinson's narrative of his journeyings through 
Siberia, Mongolia, &c., gives, apparently, a more 
life-like and reliable view of those countries than 
has been furnished by any travellers who have 
preceded him. For the amusement of our juvenile 
readers we extract a passage relating the circum- 
stances of a night attack of the travellers by 
wolves :— 

“The sun was sinking fast, and lengthening our 
shadows over the steppe, when on the summit of a 
hill we observed a small lake in the next valley, 
with green herbage round its shores, and two small 
streams running into it; this was a gratifying sight ; 
even the animals appeared to snuff the grass afar 
off, and went on quicker. A little before dark we 
reached the lake, and found rich grass for our 
horses. ‘The water was fresh; a few bushes were 
soon got for a fire, and we soon made ourselves 
comfortable. While riding along the grass, several 
snipes were flushed; I therefore lost no time in 
\getting my double-barrel and ammunition, and 
jin less than an hour returned with snipes and 
ducks sufficient to form a supper for half-a-dozen 
\people. I gave the latter to the Cossacks; the 
|birds and the venison were in a short time stewing, 
and sending up a savoury smell, equal to any from 
| Loyer’s kitchen. It was a beautiful night, the sky 
covered with brilliant stars, and not a sound heard 
save the crackling of our fire. The horses had 
been so secured that they could not stray far away; 
|all hands were lying down, some even asleep, when 
‘suddenly we heard howling at a distance. The 
Kalmucks and Kalkas sat up in an instant; it was 
a pack of wolves following our tracks, and a dis- 
tant howl every now and then told us that they 
were approaching. The men started up, collected 
the horses, and secured them on a spot between us 
and the lake. We had five rifles and my double- 
barrelled gun, which I loaded with ball, at the 
service of these rapacious scoundrels, should they 
venture to come within reach, which the Kalkas 
thought certain, as they commit great ravages 
among their cattle frequently. Our fire was 
nearly out; but it was thought better that we 
should receive the robbers in the dark, or let them 
come quite near before a light was shown, when 
we should be able to see them, and, at a signal, 
pour in a volley. 








ready on the ground watching their approach. It 
was not long before we could hear their feet beat 
on the ground, as they galloped towards us. Ina 
very few minutes the troop came up and gave a 








Again we heard them nearer, | 
‘evidently in full scent of their game, and all lay| 











The wound was healed in a few days; but the dog|savage howl. 


The men now placed some d 
bushes on the fire, and blew it up into a bright 
flame, which sent its red glare far beyond us, dis. 
closing their ears and tails erect, and their eyes 
flashing fire. At this instant I gave a signal, and 
our volley was poured in with deadly effect. The 
horrible howling which they set up, declared that 
mischief had been done. We did not mean to 
collect our game ; that might be found in the morn- 
ing. Our pieces were reloaded as quickly as pos. 
sible, as the Kalkas warned us that the wolves 
would return. We could hear them snarling, and 
some of the wounded howling, but too far away 
for us to risk a shot. The fire was let down, and 
we remained perfectly quiet. 

“We were not long left in ignorance as to their 
intentions. Short!y there was a great commotion 
among the horses, when we discovered that the 
pack had divided, and were stealing up to our 
animals on each side, between us and the water, 
The Kalkas and Kalmucks rushed up to our steeds, 
uttering loud shouts, and this drove the wolves 
back. It was now necessary to guard our horses 
on three sides, as we could see the savage brutes 
quite near, and the men anticipated that they 
would make a rush, cause the animals to break 
loose, and then hunt them down. If this hap- 
pened, we should be left without horses in the 
morning, as those that were not killed would be 
seattered far over the steppe. A Cossack and a 
Kalmuck turned to guard the approaches on each 
side, and I remained watching the front. ‘The fire 
was now lighted and kept in a constant blaze by 
the Kalkas adding small bushes, and this enabled 
us to see as well as hear our enemies. Presently 
I discerned their glaring eye-balls moving to and 
fro nearer and nearer; then I could distinguish 
their grizzly forms pushing each other on. At 
this moment the rifles cracked to my right, and 
the fire sent up a bright light, which enabled me 
to make sure of one wolf, as he turned his side 
towards me. I sent the second ball into the pack, 
and more than one must have been wounded, by 
the howling which arose in that direction. The 
other men had fired, I did not doubt but with equal 
effect, for I was certain they would not throw a 
shot away. In a few minutes the growling ceased, 
and all was still, excepting the snorting of some of 
the horses. Both Kalkas and Kalmucks assured 
me that the wolves would make another attack, 
and said that no one wust sleep on his post. 

“To increase our difficulty, we had few bushes 
left, and none could be obtained near us; there- 
fore it must now be by a most vigilant watch that 
we could save our horses. The night became very 
dark, and nothing could be seen at a short dis- 
tance excepting towards the lake, where any dark 
object could be observed against the dim light on 
the water. Sharp and keen eyes were peering out 


|in every direction, but no wolf was seen or sound 


heard. The Kalkas said the wolves were waiting 
till all were still, when they would make a dash at 
the horses. We had been watching for a long 
time without the slightest movement, when two of 
the horses became uneasy, tugging at the thongs 
and snorting. The clouds rolled off; the stars 
shone forth, and reflected more light on the lake. 
Presently howling was heard in the distance, and 
Tehuckaboi declared that another pack of wolves 
was coming. When they approached nearer, those 
who had been so quietly keeping guard over us, 
again began to growl, and let us know that they 
were not far away. As it was now deemed abso- 
lutely necessary to procure some bushes, four of 
the men crept quietly along the shore of the lake, 
two of them armed, and in about ten minutes re- 
turned, cach having an armful of fuel. The em- 
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there were times to abound, and times to suffer|upon me, and I was under trouble and exercise for 
want; and I desired to rest satisfied in the will of|my disobedience. To the next meeting I went, 


bers were kindled, and material placed on them to 
be blown into a flame the moment it was wanted. 
The sound that we had heard in the distance had 
ceased for some time, when suddenly there was a 

reat commotion; the other wolves had come up, 
and the snarling and growling became furious. 
How much I wished for a light to watch the battle 
which appeared likely toensue! For a time there 
appeared to be individual combats, but no general 
engagement, and ¢hen all became calm as before. 


God.” 

They had to labour for daily bread, and were 
their successors in profession fervently engaged to 
wait and to ask the Lord for it as they were, he 
would as freely administer it to our consolation and 
growth in Grace, as he did tothem. But there are 
so many who “sit dry,” looking on others, or think- 
ing their own thoughts instead of looking to the 


Again we waited, looking out for more than half Lord, and labouring to have everything shut out of 
an hour, when the horses began pulling and plung-|their hearts, which does not pertain to spiritual 
ing violently; still we could see nothing. The | worship, that we too seldom witness the humbling 
man now blew the embers, and in a few minutes| power to overshadow our assemblies. Christopher 
the bushes burst up into a blaze, when I saw ajStory describes their progress in the life and testi- 


and was still, and pretty easy in my mind. On 
Sixth-day we had a meeting for business for our 
county, and I was glad to see Friends. On Se- 
venth-day I went to the Holm, to be at their meet- 
ing on First-day; and as I went, I desired the 
Lord might not appear as he bad done, for I much 
dreaded the Lord’s appearance. When I came, 
the Lord withdrew and left me to myself; and I 
was so poor and weak, I could scarcely forbear 
falling asleep, though I had known so much of the 
Lord’s goodness to my soul for many weeks and 
some years, that if I had been sleepy when I came 
into a meeting, through the Lord’s help, sleep would 


group of eight or ten wolves within fifteen paces, 
with others beyond. In a moment I gave them 
the contents of both barrels; at the same instant 
the other men fired, when the pack set up a fright- 
ful howl and scampered off. 

“ Our fire was kept burning for some time, but 
we were not disturbed again during the night. At 
daylight we examined the ground, and found eight 


monies of Truth in the following manner :—“ As 
we sojourned here, desiring nothing more than to 
follow the Lord fully, he not only led us out of the 
gross evils which are in the world, but out of the 
customs and fashions that are evil. We were 
singled out from the world in everything we saw to 
be superfluous ; the fame of Truth spread, our meet- 
ings were large, and the exercise of the faithful was 
to draw nearer and nearer to the Lord. When a 


wolves dead. Others had been wounded, as we 
ascertained by traces left on the sand; and our little child's state was witnessed in our meeting to- 
men carried off the skins of the slain as trophies} gether to wait upon the Lord, having the mind re-| 
of the engagement. The Kalkas informed me that| tired for a considerable time until the Lord was) 
these brutes destroy many of their horses and cattle; pleased to appear and fill our hearts with life and 
that they are numerous to the westward, and would | power, it made some of us to say, a little child's 
give us much trouble on our journey in that diréc-|state is a good state, and we greatly desired to re- 
tion.” main here, where the glory of the Lord filled the 
For “The Friend.” |temple. This made us beautiful, though we were | 

Christopher Story. not come so far as to have a word given us to speak | 

At the introduction of the gospel dispensation, |unto others by way of testimony publicly. Though 
wonders were performed to convince the people, |it was the desire of some to have remained here, 
labouring under the prejudices of their education,/yet the Lord, in his own time, gave them to ex- 
and others in great darkness and sins of different} perience that the Gospel which is the power of God, 
kinds, that it was a message and power from God |is hot received but by the revelation of Jesus Christ; 
sent for their enlightenment and salvation. After |neither is this Gospel to be preached in the will of 
the apostacy, divine visitations were made at va-/man, or in man’s time, but in the Lord’s time. 
rious periods, to arouse the degenerated professors} And though it is written, ‘Quench not the Spirit, 
of religion, and to confirm the humble suffering|despise not prophesyings,’ yet many have been un- 
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have vanished. This proved such a surprise to 
me, that I said within myself, I will go home, and 
mourn out my days. I remained for several weeks 
under great exercise of mind lest I should be for- 
ward and miss my way, and bring trouble on my- 
self. In this time the Lord often filled my soul 
jwith life and power, and gave me his word; but 
'through fear I fell short in publishing it, because of 
which I was often under judgment, ‘Time after 
time, though the Lord did appear, I quenched the 
Spirit ; an ancient, solid Friend perceived it, and 
spoke to me to give up. At last, being in a week- 
day meeting at Jerrishtown, I was filled to that 
degree with life and power; that I could not con- 
tain, but spake forth these words, as they sprang 
in me, that ‘they that sat in darkness, had seen a 
great light; and they that were under the region 
and shadow of death, to them light is sprung up; 
glory to God forever.’ As I thus gave up to an- 
swer what the Lord required of me, I had abun- 
dance of peace in my own mind, and cause of re- 
joicing. ‘This was in the beginning of winter in 
the year 1677.” 

Having had drawings in his mind to visit 
Friends in Scotland, and Edward Winn of York- 
ishire, being about to make a visit there, Christo- 
_pher joined him and performed the service in pros- 





ones, that the Lord had not forsaken them, nor willing to speak the word of the Lord, though it | pect. In the course of the journey, he remarks it 
forgotten the cause of Truth, though languishing | hath burned as a fire in their bones, and they have had never been required of him to supplicate the 


in the world. So in the rise of Friends, they were 
peculiarly favoured at times with evidences of Di- 
vine regard individually and in their religious as- 
semblies, yet not without their low seasons in the 
absence of the sensible feeling of the presence of the 
Beloved of souls. On one occasion Christopher 
Story remarks, that “some years after our con- 
vincement, being met at the house of C. Taylor to 
wait upon the Lord, his power and presence in a 
wonderful manner overshadowed us in our sitting 
together; and there was much brokenness and 


tenderness on the spirits of Friends, which spread 


over the whole meeting, except three or four per- 
sons who sat dry, and they proved not well. I, 
being near the door, saw many in the room filled, 
before the power of the Lord reached me. Yet the 
Lord, in his free love and mercy, was pleased to 
give me such a share among my brethren, that my 
heart is always glad when | remember that season 
of God’s love, though now upwards of twenty years 
ago. And though we were at times pleutifully fed 
with that bread which came down from heaven, 
and sat together at the Lord’s table, where the 
wing of his power was known to overshadow us, yet 
at other times the Lord tried us with want; and 
at a certain time it entered my mind as a weighty 
consideration why it should be thus, we being the 
same people, and sometimes had very good and 
comfortable meetings, and were sometimes very 
dry and barren in our meeting together. As I was 
thus concerned in my mind, it opened to me that 
there would be seed-time and harvest, summer and 
Winter unto the end of the world. So I saw clearly 





‘been filled with it as a bottle with new wine, lest| Lord in public until he was at a meeting in Aber- 
they should offend the Lord, or burthen his seed |deen, which looked to him to be a more weighty 
in the hearts of his people. This hath made some | matter to do, than to speak a few words in a meet- 
say, ‘ Lord, let me never speak a word in a meet- ing. In this meeting, ‘it was upon me,” he says, 
ing, while I live in this world, rather than I should |“‘ to pray to the Lord, and I was hardly beset in 
speak that which might offend.’ Though some may |my mind to give up; and another Friend kneeling 
ihave been too backward for a time, and there may down, made way for me to follow, and I was easy.” 
|have been a sense of trouble for it, and judgment Great openness was manifested to these Friends in 
from the Lord, yet it being in a godly fear and their northern journey, in which several were con- 
awe, lest it might prove an untimely birth, the|vinced, and some among them came forth livingly 
Lord hath been merciful to such, and hath again by way of testimony. ‘Ihe exercises to be passed 
and again appeared, and not only brought to the through preparatory for the work of the ministry, 
birth but enabled to bring forth ; and as the work | gre similar at this day with those which this Friend 
is his, the praise and glory belong to his great describes as his experience. It is, however, a fa- 
Name. In the Lord's time, to us that had been vour to be kept on the watch by the Giver of gifts, 
under the region and shadow of death, light sprang| not to run before his time, nor improperly to tarry 
up; and our mouths were opened, and tongues|behind. Errors may be committed by the forward 
jloosed, to speak well of the Lord. The Lord|hasty spirit, as well as by the fearful, hesitating 
raised up planters and waterers, aud made several)one. Our Shepherd is tender of his sheep and of 
as useful instruments for carrying on his great work | his lambs ; he will not hasten them before the right 
in the earth. time, nor will he withhold the needful proportion 
‘About four or five years after my convineement, |of faith and courage, to enable his trembling de- 
'I had it in my mind to go to several meetings in|pendent children to do his will, when that time 
our county; and the first I went to was Wigton,|comes. “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
and sitting down in true silence with my mind give thee a crown of life.” In whatever station the 
stayed upon the Lord, those words sprang livingly,members of the church are placed, the duties to 
jin me, ‘ The year of the jubilee is now come,’ and be performed are not designed for their exaltation 
|they operated in me to that degree, that I had |in worldly dignity, nor merely for the benefit of 
jmuch ado to contain; but being fearful to open/others, but they are a part of the work to be done 
}my mouth in the assemblies of the Lord's people, in their own regeneration and salvation. They 
I reasoned till the life and power withdrew; and cannot be neglected with impunity, nor can they 
‘though the words remained, | saw I could do no-|be carried on but by the Lord’s direction, and the 
thing, having quenched the Spirit ; judgment seized | power of his Spirit, for his honour and glory. 
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The Necessity of Exercise —The benefits of ex-|members of the respective Monthly Meetings, to 
ercise to those whose occupation does not lead them| consult among themselves how many they could ad- 
to make any physical exertion can hardly be too} vantageously dispose of among sober reflecting per- 
highly estimated. The body must undergo a certain| sons in their immediate neighbourhoods, who would 
amount of fatigue to preserve its natural strength, |be likely to read it, and then authorize some one 
and maintain all the muscles and organs in proper|or more of the members to procure the requisite 
vigour. This activity equalizes the circulation,| number, and see to their distribution. 


the other hand, it is said, the President is directing the 
negotiations respecting this much controverted treaty 
with a fair prospect of bringing them to a satisfactory con. 
clusion. The estimated cost of the three regiments of 
volunteers authorized by Congress, will be, for eighteen 
months, $4,500,000. The President declines calling 
them into service until the needful appropriations are 
made. A bill for the satisfaction of the French Spolia. 








and distributes the blood more effectually through 
every part. Cold feet, or a chill anywhere, shows 
that the circulation is languid there. The muscles} EUROPE.—News from England to Fourth mo. 28th. 
during exercise press on the veins, and help for-| A bill for the abolition of the church rates has been 
ward the currents by quickening every vessel into | under discussion in Parliament. The oath’s bill was 
activity. The valves of the heart are in this way read a second time in the House of Lords, but Lord 


. ) : : Derby announced that he should continue to oppose that 
aided in the work of sending on this stream, and portion of the measure, which removes the Jewish dis- 
relieved of a certain amount of labour. 


When | abilities. A resolution was adopted, for the appointment 
exercise is neglected, the blood gathers too much|of a select committee to inquire into the destitution al- 
about this central region, and the oppression about | /eged to prevail in Donegal, Ireland. A bill was intro- 


: ° i - -, |duced and read the first time, abolishing the property 
the heart, difficulty of breathing, lowness of spirits, qualification of members of Parliament. A resolution 
anxiety and heaviness, numerous aches and stitches, | was adopted, authorizing the issue of two millions ster- 


are evidences of this stagnation. People are afraid |ling exchequer bills. A resolution imposing a stamp of 

to take exercise, because they fancy they want] one penny on all banker’s checks, was carried without 

breath, and feel wenke But the very effort would opposition. The increased excise on Irish whiskey was 
, ; 


: : resisted, but would, also, doubtless be adopted. 
free the heart from this burden, by urging the blood] “qy,¢ clipper ship James Barnes had been destroyed by 


forward to the extremities: it would ease their] fire in her dock at Liverpool. She had on board a cargo 
breathing by liberating the lungs from the same| of Indian goods. The value of the vessel and cargo was 
su erabundance:; it would make the frame feel ac- estimated at £170,000. The returns of the Board of 
ro and licht wa the eBeet of equalized cirealation Trade show a large falling off in the British exports. 

a 5 ’ 


. : The operations on the Atlantic cable were going ac- 
and free action— The Laws of Health,” by J. tively forward. The experiments with the new paying- 
W. Mailer. 


out machinery were giving general satisfaction. 

eens Money continued very abundant. In London, the best 

Mental Labour.—The injurious effects of mental | bills were readily negotiated at 2}, and in some cases at 

labour are in a great measure owing to excessive | 24 per cent. Advances on government securities could 
at + ys > i or ce ‘ Jonsols, 97} 
forcing in early youth ; to sudden or misdirected | »¢ obtained at 1} per cent. per annum. onsols, 97}. 

. . . . The Liverpool cotton market was active. Fair Or- 
study; to the co-operation of depressing emotions leans, 7jd.; fair Mobiles, 74d.; fair Uplands, 7}d. Wheat 
or passions ; to the neglect of the ordinary rules of} and flour very dull. Cornin better demand; white, 34s.; 
hygiene ; to the neglect of the hints of the body,| yellow, 35s. 
or to the presence of the seeds of disease, degene- , _ oe gh mail of aa mo. -, ie — 

: . ’ 4 a, Fourth mo. 23d. There is intelligence from Luck- 
cay system. The man of}, *our y gel ; 
ration, and decay in the J* ° now to the 22d. On the 20th, General Campbell’s force 
healthy phlegmatic or choleric temperament is less 


ae a 3 returned from the pursuit of the enemy. Nena Sahib’s 
likely to be injured by application than one of the] retreat was stormed. He escaped, and a reward of fifty 























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 








tion Claims, was reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


Congress. 


It was then postponed to the next session of 


Immigration.—According to the official reports, the 


number of passengers from abroad arrived in the United 
States during the fifteen years, from 1844 to 1857, in. 
clusive, was 3,907,018. 
and 1,556,753 females. 
migrants was 271,558, of whom 162,538 were males and 
109,020 were females. 


Of these, 2,343,181 were males 
During 1857, the number of im. 


New York.—Mortality last week, 430. There were 79 


deaths from consumption, and 28 from inflammation of 
the lungs. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 192. 
The Mississippi River, for several weeks past, has been 


very high. In various places, the levees have given way, 
and the plantations in the vicinity have been inundated, 
causing a great destruction of property. 
crevasse opposite New Orleans, which defies all efforts 
to close it. The crops of sugar and cotton have sustained 
great damage from the overflow. 


There is a 


Cars for Egypt.—A number of railroad cars, for the 


Viceroy of Egypt, were shipped at Boston a few days 
since. 
working order. 


Workmen go out with them to put the cars in 


Death of a U.S. Senator.—Senator Evans, of South 


Carolina, died suddenly at Washington on the 7th inst, 


He appeared to be in good health until within an hour 
of his decease. 


He was 74 years of age. 
’ “- . vr. . nd a . . 
California Wine.—Wine growing is becoming a pro- 


minent branch of business in some parts of California, 
In Los Angelos county alone, during the past year, 400,- 
000 gallons of wine were made. 


A Large Raft.—Recently a raft left the mouth of Black 


river near Lacrosse, Wisconsin, bound for St. Louis, 
which is supposed to be the largest ever floated on the 
Mississippi. It measured 560 feet in length, 200 in width, 
and contained fully 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 
load consisted of 250,000 feet of lath, and 250,000 
shingles. 


The deck 


sanguine or melancholic type; yet these latter, 
with. allowance for the original constitution, may 
be capable of vast efforts. The extended and deep 
culture of the mind exerts a directly conservative 
influence upon the body. Fellow-labourers! one 
word to you before we conclude. Fear not to do 
manfully the work for which your gifts qualify you, 
but do it as one who must give an account of both 
soul and body. Work, and work hard while it is 
day; but the night cometh soon enough—do not 
hasten it. Use your faculties; use them to the 









thousand rupees was offered for his head. Peace pre- 
vailed in Oude, and the rebels were flying towards Se- 
candra. No civil officers had yet been sent to Lucknow 
by the government. Some of the inhabitants were re- 
turning to the city. The disarming act was being en- 
forced in the north-west provinces. 

The sensation created in France by Bernard’s acquit- 
tal was subsiding. The violent articles published in the 
Univers and Constitutionel on the acquittal of Dr. Ber- 
nard, tended to check the trade of Paris, which was be- 
ginning to recover from its long depression. The direc- 
tor of the Constitutionel had been dismissed for the 
article on England. The elections in Paris resulted in 
the choice of two of the government, and one opposition 


American Tea.—Those who have made the experiment 
of raising tea in this country, say the plant will grow 
well enough, but there is no profit in its cultivation. 
They cannot afford to pick, roll up, and dry the leaves 
after the Chinese manner, for half a dollar a pound. 

Southern Convention.—A meeting of delegates from the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Florida and Alabama, 
assembled at Montgomery, Ala., on the 10th inst. More 
than 300 delegates were in attendance. Among the sub- 
jects expected to be brought before it, were the re-open- 
ing of the foreign slave trade, the African apprenticeship 
system, Southern literature, direct European trade, &c. 











utmost, but do not abuse them—make not the mor- aa 
i 1. The body has|*y0.c3t*- " 

tal to do the work of the immortal. 1h J It is said that the Porte has censured the Viceroy of 
its claims—it is a good servant—treat it well, and Egypt for giving his authority for a canal across the 
it will do your work; it knows its own business ;| Isthmus of Suez, and commanded him not to support 
do not attempt to teach or force it j attend to its aes upon the press, of a very stringent charac 

: : : : ’ y le ss, of a very , ac- 
wanes aud requirements, listen kindly and patiently ter, had been passed by the Greek Gena 
to its hints, occasionally forestall Its necessities DY! The Cape of Good Hope advices are to Third month 
a little indulgence, and your consideration will be| 10th. The enlistment of Caffrees for service in India was 
repaid with interest. But task it, and pine it, and paren —. o. Livingstone’s expedition had 

sil Bod ee ¢ slave instes a servant; | lett Sierra Leone for the Cape. 

suffocate it—make it a ye = @ servant ;}"" UNITED STATES.—Congress.—In view of the formi- 
it may not complain —_ ut like io eeT ©" sede opposition to the Nicaraguan treaty, which has 
mel in the desert, it will lie down and die—Jour-|}een manifested in the Senate, the President hesitates, it 
nal of Psychologueal Medicine. is said, upon the policy of submitting it in its present 
a  ———_— 


a shape. The bill for the admission of Oregon, and a bill 
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repealing the Fishing Bounties, have been under consi- 
deration. The repeal of the bounties is strenuously re- 
FIFTH MONTH 15, 1858. 




















sisted by the New England delegation. The House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs have reported a preamble and 
resolution, as follows:— Whereas the treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, designated as the 


° > : r Semen. Del Ke. t Clayton-Bulwer treaty, is under the interpretation placed 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Ac., t0| von it by Great Britain, a surrender of the rights of the 


their fellow-citizens of the United States, on behalf country, and, on the American construction, an en- 
of the Coloured Races,” is now ready for distribu-|tangling alliance without mutuality of benefit or restric- 
tion, and can be procured at the bookstore, No. 
304 Arch street. . — fore, Resolved, that the President be requested to take 

As it is desirable that it should be extensive Y\ such steps as may be, in his judgment, best calculated 
and judiciously circulated, it might be well for the) to effect the speedy abrogation of the said treaty.” On 
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and controversy between the two governments ; 





tion, and has been productive only of misunderstanding | month 
’ 
there-| , 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Wm. Foulke, agt., O., Second mo., for 
Marvin Gifford, $2, vol. 30, for Wm. Harmer, $2, to 26, 
vol. 31, Fifth mo., for Jesse Deweese, $2, vo!. 31, for A. 
Deweese, $2, to 14, vol. 31; from A. Battey, agt., Io., for 
Russel Taber, $2, vol. 30, for Nathl. McDonald, $2, vol. 
31. 

Letter from S. C., Canada, of Fourth mo. 2d, has not 
been received. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 

The Annual Meeting will be held at the Committee- 
room, Arch street, on the 25th of Fifth month, 1858, at 
3 o'clock, P.M. M. C. Corg, Sec’y. 

oe 


MARRIED, on the 4th inst., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
on Sixth street, Samuen N. Trorn, M. ., of Leeds’ Point, 
N. J., to Ann M. Lexps, of this city. 


rrr crm na rm ren i a 


Diep, at the residence of his son-in-law, Wm. Jessup, 
on the 4th of Third month last, in the 87th year of his 
age, Joun Roserts; an elder of Upper Evesham Monthly 
and member of Cropwell Particular Meeting. 

, at Castor, Canada West, on the 26th of Fourth 
1858, in the fifty-eighth year of her age, Eviza- 
ETH, wife of Samuel Chadbourn. 





ROBB, PILE & M‘ERLROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank 
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